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LATE  NEWS 


Egypt's  cotton  stocks  as  of  July  31*  1953*  are  estimated  at  889,000 
bales"  (of  500  pounds)  compared  with  898,000  a  year  ago.     In  1952-53;  pro- 
duction amounted  to  2,047,000  bales,  consumption  31? > 000,  and  exports 
1,739*000.    Private  sources  place  the  1953-5*+  crop  at  approximately 
1,475,000  bales. 


Cotton  consumption  in  Canada  during  the  year  ended  July  31*  1953* 
amounted  to  371* 0S0  'bales  "I of  $00  pounds  gross)  compared  with  343*000 
a  year  ago.     Imports  in  1952-53         estimated  at  3^0,000  bales  (based 
on  an  11-month  total  of  33^,000  ba3.es,  thus  reducing  stocks  from  about 
60,000  bales  on  August  1,  1952,  to  49,000  a  year  later. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the 
information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations . 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request 
basis.  Should  you  find  'you  have  no  need  for  this  publication, 
please  tear  of  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  enclosing  envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  itj  and  send 
it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  >922,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  0. 
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GRAIN  TRADE  NOTES 

Yugoslavia's  I^q-^*  Corn  Export  Surplus:    Unofficial  estimates  indicate 
that  Yugoslavia  expects  to  have  a  surplus  jf  350,000  metric  tons  of  corn 
for  export  during  i953-5;:-.    However,  there  are  reasons  fcc  doubt  whether 
export  availabilities  will  reach  that  level.    Included  among  them  are  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  entering  the  new  crop  year  with  very  low  feed  supplies, 
and  that  the  elimination  of  restrictions  on  the  numbers  of  livestock  main- 
tained on  individual  holdings  should  lead  to  higher  on- the -f am  consumption 
of  feedstuff s. 

Goviet -India  Trade  Negotiations  Break  Down;    Recent  press' reports  from 
India  stats  that  negotiations  in  New  Delhi  covering  a  proposed  barter  of 
1,000,000  metric  tons  of  Soviet  wheat  for  jute,  mica,  and  other  Indian 
commodities  have  been  abandoned.    Among  the  reasons  cited  for  the  breakdown 
of  the  negotiations  were  the  improved  food  situation  in  India;  the  fact  that 
India  will  not  need  Russian  wheat  if  it  buys  its  IWA  quota  of  1,000,003  tons 
and  takes  customary  quantities  of  Argentine  wheat  in  exchange  for  jute  goods; 
and  that  Russian  wheat  prices'  were  too  high. 

Australia  Increases  Ocean  Freight  Rates  on  Flour;    On  October  1,  1953 t 
freight  rates  on  flour  exported  from  Australia  will  be  increased  by  v{T  per c en 
according  to  the  Australian  Overseas  Transport  Association*    Since  wheat  is 
exported  in  tramp  steamers  chartered  in  England  at  competitive  charter  rates, 
freight  rates  on  wheat  will  not  be  affected  by  the  increase. 

British  Cooperative  Discusses  Purchase  of  Argentine  VJhoat;    A  contem- 
plated purchase  of  100,000  metric  cons  of  Argentine  wheat  is  reported  as 
having  been  included  among  the  operations  discussed  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  Argentine  Cooperative 
Associations,  and  IAPI  (the  Argentine  Government  trading  agency)  in 
conversations  concluded  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  week  of  -xugust. 
Whether  or  not  eht  deal  was  finalized  is  not  known  as  yet,  out  the  Argentine 
Government  has  indicated  that  it  is  greatly  interested  in  promoting  the 
participation  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  country's  foreign  trade, 

Norway  Negotiate:--  for  Argentino  R;ye;    Reports  from  Oslo  Within  the 
past  month  have  indicated  -that  Norway  was  negotiating  with  Argentina  for 
10,000  tons  of  rye  in  exchange  for  stockfish.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
negotiations  involved  a  barter  transaction,  no  definite  inf  rmation  on 
prices  was  available. 

Argentina  Negotiates  Trade  Agreement  with  Ecuador;    In  a  trade  agree- 
ment signed  on  August  22,  1953 >  Argentina  agreed  to  facilitate  the  exporta- 
tion to  Ecuador  and  the  latter  agreed  to  facilitate  the  importation  from 
Argentina  of  $1,200,000  worth  of  wheat  and  $300,000  worth  of  flour  annually 
for  a  period  of  3  years.    The  sale  of  the  grain  must  be  invoiced  in  U.S. 
dollars.    M  reover,  the  Argentine  when,  is  to  be  compensated  by  shipments 
of  Ecuadcrean  petroleum  and  sulfur  to  Argentina, 
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Syrian  Grain  Producers  to  Obtain  Loans:    Under  terms  of  legislative 
decrees  issued  on  September  1  and  3,  1953,  the  Syrian  Cereals  Office  was 
authorized  to  take  delivery  of  1953 -crop  wheat  and  barley  and  to  issue 
warehouse  receipts  to  owners  against  such  deliveries ,    The  Banque  de  Syrie 
et  du  Liban  has  been  authorized  to  loan  up  to  "(0  percent  of  the  current 
market  value  of  the  grain,  accepting  the  warehouse  receipts,  as  collateral. 
The  rate  of  interest  proposed  is  k  percent 9    The  amount  of  a  loan  obtain-  : 
able  by  producers  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  in  the  wheat. 
On  September  9,  1953,  "the  best  quality  Syrian  wheat  was  quoted  at  $1,30 
per  bushel  in  Aleppo,  and  barley  at  $0,91  per  bushel. 

Yugoslav  1^53-5^-  Wheat  Import  Requirements t    The  Wheat  import  require- 
ments of  Yugoslavia  for  1953-5^  have  been  tentatively  placed  at  1+30,000 
metric  tons.    Of  that  total.,  100,000  tons  will  be  forthcoming  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.    At  this  level,  the-  current 
season's  imports  would  compare  with  the  all-time  record  of  1,150,000  tons 
imported  in  1952-53«    About  515,000  tons  of  the  1952-53  imports  were  obtained 
under  United  States  aid.  •  During  1951-52,  Yugoslavia's  total  imports  of 
wheat  amounted  to  only  213,000  tons. 

Mexico  Continues  Embargo  on  Rice  Exports :    Since  current  production  of 
rice  in  Mexico  appears  to  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments, the  Government  continues  to  refuse  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  export. 
Early  season  prospects  are  for  a  crop  in.  1953-5^-  only  moderately  larger  than 
the  below  average  crop  of  last  season3    Following  Mexico's  record  rice 
exports  of  97  million  pounds  in  19^9,  a  series  of  poor  crops,  caused  by 
inadequate  rainfall,  resulted  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  export  availabilities* 
During  the  first  6  months  ( January- June )  of  1953,  foreign  trade  in  rice  was 
virtually  at  a  standstill,  imports  and  exports  amounting  to  only  about  1 
metric  ton  each,  most  of  it  either  seed  or  small  border  shipments a 

Thailand  Rice  Marketing;    Thai  rice  exporters  predict  a  further 
decline  in  rice  prices  as  large  stocks  enter  the  commercial  market  when  the 
Japanese  and  British  Government  contracts  are  concluded  (see  Foreign  Crops 
anct  Markets,  September  21,  1953) «    The  first  break  in  commercial  rice  prices 
came  in  the  first  week  of  August  with  the  offering  of  grades  at  $7  "bo  $9  per 
metric  ton  (32  to  hi  cents  per  1.00  pounds)  lower  than  in  July0 

Purchases  of  the  British  Territories, Japan,  and  Korea  in  the  first 
7  months  of  1953  exceeded  the  corresponding  period  in  1952  by  U50  million 
pounds,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  a  further  demand  in  these  countries 
beyond  July  31  cornmitmentsc    Other  traditionally  large  importers  -  India, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  -  purchased  only  37  million  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  1953,  a-  marked  decline  as  compared  with  the  L)Qh  million  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1952.    The  latter  countries  are  not  expected  to 
enter  the  Thai  market  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953* 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  there  appears  to  be  little 
assurance  of  markets  for  the  yea-r-end  surplus  of  Thai  rice,  with  the  position 
contingent  on  new  allocations  which  may  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  British 
Territories  and  Japan,  and  "the  demand  for  commercial  rice  by  other  countries, 

(Continued  on  Page  23?) 
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WORLD  OUTFUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  SECOND  QUARTER,  1953  1/' 

World  production  of  dairy  products  in  factories  showed  an  increase  in 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1953 >  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1952, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Conditions  were  favorable  for  milk  production  in  most  Northern  Hemisphere 
countries  in  this  period  and  dairy  output  was  at  a  high  level ,    In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  generally  satisfactory  conditions  prevailed  and 
milk  production  was  above  than  of  a  year  ago, 

Over-ail  factory  butter  production  increased  12  percent  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1953 »  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1952.    In  Denmark 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  where  more  milk  was  utilized  for  manufacturing 
than  a  year  ago,  butter  production  showed  a  considerable  gain.    Output  in 
Western  Germany  reflected  the  increased  milk  production  in  the  second 
quarter.    Larger  milk  deliveries  to  dairy  plants  resulted  in  higher  butter 
output  in  Switzerland  and  Ireland.    Production  in  the  Netherlands  was 
maintained  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  comparable  1952. 

Among  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  both  Australia  arid  New  Zealand 
reported  higher  butter  production,  more  milk  being  available  for  manufac- 
turing than  a  year  earlier « 

In  Canada,  milk  production  was  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  and 
factory  butter  continued  to  be  the  largest  single  outlet  for  increased 
supplies  of  milk  for  manufacturing o    Butter  output  in  June  set  a  postwar 
record.    Production  of  butter  in  the  United  States  continued  well  above 
corresponding  months  in  1952* 

Cheese  production  was  up  9  percent  over  a  year  ago.    In  Switzerland 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  cheese  factories  again  received  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  manufacturing  supplies,    With  more  milk  for  most  processing 
purposes,  cheese  production  in  Denmark  in  the  second  quarter  was  higher 
than  a  year  ago.    Output  in  the  Netherlands  dropped  slightly  below  last 
year,    Production  also  declined  in  Australia,  but  in  New  Zealand,  output 
was  at  a  high  level.    Gains  occurred  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  the  second  quarter. 

Canned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  production  in  the  second 
quarter  decreased  6  percent  below  the  1952  level.    Production  was  up  in 
the  United  Kingdom  but  down  in  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Output  of  dried  milk  in  the  second  quarter  of  1953  exceeded  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  by  23.  percent „    All  reporting 
countries  showed  a  marked  increase  in  production  with  the  exception  of  the 
Netherlands  where  the  manufacture  of  dried  milk  showed  no  appreciable 
change  from  that  of  the  earlier  year.-. 


1/    A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri 
culture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S*  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Prospects  in  the  major  dairying  countries  in  the  current  season  are 
considered  excellent.    Favorable  production  conditions  continued  in  Western 
Europe.     In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  pastures  are  good  and  cattle  in  healthy 
condition.     In  Canada,  pastures  are  reported  better  than  average,  and  with 
some  increase  in  cow  numbers,  milk  production  is  expected  to  show  a  gain.-- 
By  Regina  M.  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

PHILIPPIC  ABACA  PRODUCTION 
PROGRESSING  WELL  IN  1953  l/ 

Abaca  production  inspected  in  the  Philippines  in  the  first  half  of 
1953  totaled  134.1  million  pounds  compared  with  133*2  million  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1952.    Even  if  the  decline  in  production  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  is  no  more  than  the  now  expected  5  to  10 
percent  below  that  of  the  last  half  of  1952,  the  total  for  this  calendar 
year  may  not  reach  the  2U6.9  million  pounds  of  the  past  year.  Inspected 
fiber  includes  all  abaca  for  export  and  most  of  that  for  domestic 
consumption.     It  is  estimated  at  9^  to  95  percent  of  total  abaca  harvested. 

The  increased  production  in  some  areas  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1953  was  the  result  of  overstripping  in  order  to  save  the  fiber  from 
plants  damaged,  by  typhoons  late  in  1952.     Loss  of  income  from  other  crops 
because  of  drought  probably  was  another  factor  in  overstripping  both  in 
the    Luzon  and  Mindanao  areas  in  order  to  obtain  compensating  income.  This 
practice  will  no  doubt  result  in  lowered  production  later  in  the  year. 

Distribution  of  acreage  since  the  war  has  shifted  somewhat  to  the 
Southern  Mindanao  region  from  other  areas.    Comparing  1952  with  1937  pro- 
duction, the  Southern  Mindanao  region  produced  5*3  percent  of  the  1952  crop 
compared  with  only  38  percent  In  1937-     Southern  Luzon  accounted  for  about 
25  percent  of  the  1952  total  compared  with  29  percent  in  1937*  anci  "ne 
Leyte  and  Samar  region  accounted  for  19  percent  compared  with  the  earlier 
31  percent.    Only  negligible  quantities  are  produced  elsewhere  in  the 
Philippines . 

The  average  monthly  price  of  abaca,  Davao  I  grade  landed  New  York, 
reached,  a  peak  of  35 * 7  cents  per  pound  in    April  of  1951-    The  average  for 
the  year  1951  was  32.1  cents  compared  with  26.5  cents  for  the  preceding 
year,  2k. 6  cents  for  the  following  year,  and  25. 3  cents  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1953-    The  prewar  average  price  was  7-5  cents  per  pound  in  1935-38 • 

Exports  of  abaca  follow  the  production  pattern  very  closely.    A  small 
amount  of  fiber  is  used  locally  in  the  production  areas,  and  this  probably 
never  reaches  the  inspection  stations.    The  Philippine  cordage  industry 
consumes  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  inspected  abaca  together  with  an 
unknown  quantity  of  maguey  and  possibly  a  small  quantity  of  uninspected 
abaca  in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  cordage,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 
Such  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  for  export. 

T7    A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  soon  as  a  Foreign 

Agriculture  Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Table  I . - -PHILIPPINES :    Abaca  production  l/,  by  areas, 
calendar  years  194-9-1952  with  comparisons 


:  Southern  :  Ley-te  and  :  Southern-      •  Total 

Calendar  years         .  Luzon,  2/  ;  Samar  3/  :  Mindanao  k/  ;  Philippines 

:  Thousand  :  Thousand  :  Thousand1.  .:  .Thousand 

'                                 '    •  pounds  ;  pounds  :  pounds  ■     :  pounds 

Average                            :  «  :  :  : 

1935-39....'.   :  J  373,008 

:  .  :  :  : 

Years               .'                   ;  :  :  .  .  .  « I  >   .  -  . 

'  19^9  :  39,626  :  k^,k6o  :  62,906        1.1+5, 992 

1950  :  :  59,615  :  1+7, 081  ;  :     106,27^  212,970 

1951  \  :  77,262  :  62,05^  :  133, 31^.  J  -277,630 

1952  :  62,378  :  ^5,966  :  138,096  :.-.2h(>}^ko 

:  .  :  :  :  . ,  .j .  .  . . 

Quarters                          :  :  :  •  '  -  - )  

•  1952-lst   18,559  :  16,530  :  35,653-:  72,7^7 

2nd,.,  :  lk,0kl  :  9,800  :  .       36,626.*.  •  -60,1+67 

3rd....  .:  11,763:  8,811  :  3^,687  55,261 

kth..:  . :  18,515  :  8,825  :  :       31,1250  5^,1+65 

1953—lst  '.:  26,326  :  13,977  :  .      32,619.-,  •  ■•73,^22 

2nd...,  :  12,61+1  :  12,365  :  ■.       35,196  :       60, 702 


l/    Fiber  inspected  by  the  Fiber  Inspection  Service  and  not  including  a 
small  quantity  used  locally  without  inspection.  .......  . 

2/    Includes  Albay,  Camarines  Norte,  Camarines  Sur,  Catanduane-s-,.  and 
Sbrsogon.  '  •   

3/    Includes  Leyte,  Samar,  North  Mindanao,  East  Mindanao,  Capiz-,.  Cebu, 
Iloilo,  Rombion,  and  Negros  Oriental.,  :   

hi    Includes  South  Mindanao,  West  Mindanao,  and  Jolo  Island'. 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  data-  of  th::  Fiber  Inspection 
Service. 

Average  annual  production  of  inspected  fiber  in  194-9-52  was  approxi- 
mately 221  million  pounds.    In  the  same  period  an  average  of  220  million 
pounds  of  fiber,  10  million  pounds  of  rope,  and  a  negligible  quantity  of 
cordage  and  other  fiber  manufactures  were  exported. 

The  distribution  of  abaca  fiber  exports  has  changed  a  little  from 
the 'prewar  pattern.    Shipments  to  the  United  States  in  19<+9  through  1952 
account  for  1*8  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  2k  percent  before  the 
war.    Japan  now  accounts  for  17  percent  compared  with  a  prewar  29  percent. 
The  United  Kingdom  now  accounts  for  12  percent  compared  with  26  percent, 
but  other  principal  European  countries  now  account  for  17  percent  .compared 
with  a  prewar  Ik  percent.    See  Table  II  for  quantities  exported  to  the 
principal  countries. 
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Table  II. --PHILIPPINES:    Abaca  exports,  by  countries ■ of  destination, 
average  1935-39  a-nd  calendar  years  19U9  through  1952 


Country  of 
destination 


Average 
1935-39 


•  3.9^9 

1950  ,  : 

I95I;  .  : 

1952  : 

J-yyi 

1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000:  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 
-  j  

pounds  : 

pounds  1 

pounds  , 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

!  pounds 

'•  54,763: 

lir,220: 

151,985- 

3  03 ,4^8: 

48,693' 

46,206 

:  2.953: 

2,748: 

7 . 374 : 

,  ✓  v  j 

842: 

1,468 

■  0 : 

0: 

•'  0" 

:  •  •  •   ■■  -  Oi 

;.     .  0: 

•  0 

;    2 .  197 ■ 

3-, 80S: 

■  6.450 

■  •  6.-906- 

•  4,099: 

3 , 991 : 

4 .  30,7, 

•  -3  .'754" 

■    2. -003' 

1  833 

-1-  ,  wOO 

:  7,513: 

7,286: 

■  12,666 

•••  -9r3^7 

■5,4l6- 

7 , 186 

■  4,334 

.  6,239: 

8,6'62 

:  7,161 

3,636 

•  5,374 

r  2.3Q6 

2,022 

5  21  5 

2  4qi 

1  405 

•  3.557 

u  )  y  y  1 

3,343: 

■  4,ll4 

\    ■  5.207 

:-  2.679 

5 .  i")l6 

:     1  6l7 

3  3qi 

5  437 

P57 

.         J.  ,  <£  |  u 

1  777 

; 

:      •  159 
►          y  y 

:  8s 

:•  267 

:  30 

;  0 

'   •  166 

:      1  147 

:  214 

:  ■  595 

:  562 

:  110 

:  70 

:  2,347 

•  1,370 

:   •  2,163 

:  1,369 

:  l,08l 

11,591 

:  23,647' 

i  47,378 

27,021 

:  1^,053 

:  16,365 

533 

:     .  508 

.  1,238 

:  714 

:  237 

:  334 

^,324 

:  3;7ol 

:  2,094 

!  1,780 

:  1,338 

:  319 

0 

:      •.  0 

:  0 

:  19 

:  0' 

:  159 

:  2,263' 

'  1,574 

:  1,358 

t  743 

:  1,071 

'25,979 

:  31,164. 

36,769 

:  57,027 

!  16,^74 

:  34,288 

J  anuary- June 


United  States 

Canada  

Argentina. ,:. 
Belgium, . . . . 
Denmark, . . 

Franc e  

German;/. .... 

I taly ••••••• 

Netherlands , 
Norway, • . . • • 
Portugal . . . . 

Spain • • • . . . • 
Sweden. • . . * . 
United  Kingdom 
-Australia  and 

New  Zealand 
China. ...... 

Hong  Kong . . . 
India. ...... 

Japan ....... 

Turkey. ..... 

Other 

countries. • • 


iota. 


1,000 
pounds 


88,260 
5,523 
472 

11,660 
3,298 

•  7,822 
10,336 

3,556 
7,332 
4,724 
3 

•  1,803 

'  1,931 
95,928 

6,952 
891 
2,247 
0 

107,144 

636 


9,0-33 


1,18; 


3,130 


0 

M93 


0 

2,716 


1,658 


1,609 


369,55: 


128,597 


212,570 


298,220 


24o,oi8 


108,146 


130,185 


Complied  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  data  of  the  Fiber  Inspection 
Service,  Philippines. 

The  greatest  share  of  rox^e  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  was  4.5  million  pounds  of  a  total  of  10. 3  million  in  1952  and 
6.3  mi3.3-ion  of  a  total  of  17.0.  million  in  the  prewar  period  of  1935-39* 


.,,    The  abaca  industry  has  had  a  struggle  to  recover  since  the  wartime 
neglect  and  destruction  of  plantations  reduced  production  from  a  prewar 
average  of  387.2  million  pounds  in  1934-38  to  an  early  postwar  average  of 
only  203.1  million  in  1946-50/    Laws  to  prohibit  the  export  of  seed  in 
order  to  maintain  world  supremacy  in  production  were-  recently  strengthened 
to  also  prohibit  exportation  of  seedlings,  suckers,  or  rootstocks,  and 
heavier  penalties  were  imposed  for  violations  of  the  law. 
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The  Fiber  Inspection  Board  continues  its  .useful  functions.    Requests  for 
a  program  of  more  economic  production  have  been  made  to  bring  about  more 
favorable  competition  in  a  world  market.    World  supplies  of  hard,  fibers  are 
more  rWuly  in  balance  with  demand  than  at  any  time  lVr  some  years,  and  the 
relatively  high  price  of  abaca -is  causing  some  loss  of  market- to  competitive 
fibers, 

» 

Overstripping  has  been  destructive  noo  only  in  the  ur.e  venness  of  quality 
of  the  fiber  produced  but  in  the  aamage  to  plantations  by  shortening  the  life 
of  the  plants  and  weakening  them  to  inroads  by  .disease-.    Current  rigid 
inspection  and  classification  by  the  Fiber  Inspection  Service  with  prices 
being  controlled  accordingly  tend  to  discourage  the  practice  except  in  .times 
of  unusual  price  fluctuation,    A  vigorous  educational  program  is  recommended 
by  the  trade .  '  ■  • ' 

Mosaic  disease  .is  probably  the  most  serious  problem  for  the  abaca  industry 
Plantations  neglected  during  the  war  were  occupied  by  squatters  or  temporary 
tenants  during  the  next 'few  years,  and  standing  abaca  was  stripped  without 
regard  for  future  welfare  of  the  fields.    Therefore,  plantations  of  greatest 
former  production  generally  became  the  greatest  problems  after  the  war. 
Overs  tripping  for  ready  cash  without  regard,  to  the,  welfare  of  the  plantations 
cleared  the  ground  for  weed  growth  which  harbored  mosaic  carriers  and 
weakened  the  plants  against  its  attack. 

A  campaign  against  mosaic  disease  tfas'  organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  launched  in  19^9.    It  was  intensified  the  next  year  when  funds 
•of  approximately  .^50,000  were  made  available  through  the  Central  Bank  from 
fiber  inspection  foes.    By  the  middle  of  1951  those. funds  were  exhausted 
but  Mutual  Security  funds  (MSA-PHILCUSA)  were  made  available'  to  continue  the 
campaign.    Both  Philippine  and  American  technicians  have  been  working  hard 
on  the  program.    The  peak  of  personnel  employed  was  reached  early  in  X952» 
By  now,  however,  a  lesser  force  is  able  to  continue  the  work  because  many 
growers  have  learned  how  to  cooperate  by  doing  control  work  by  themselves 

On  the  whole  progress  has  been  made,  but  diligent  effort  must  be 
continued  to  hold  the  gains  that  have  been  made  and  also  expand  the  ureas 
of  control.    Nearly  2^0,000  acres  h=ve  been  reported  tc  be  include!  in  the 
control  program,  ana  7>000  tc  12, C00  acres  of  new  plantings  are  added  each 
year.    More  planters  are  carrying  out  the  program  and  helping  to -expand 
the  pre '.-oram. --By  Cecille  M.  Frotcmun,  based  principally  upon -reports  by 
Joseph  L.  Dougherty,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Manila. 

PAKISTAN  ANNOUNCES 
JUTE  PRICE  POLICY 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  announced  it  i  1953-5**  fate  price  policy 
according  to  a  press  note  of  September  9  reported  by  Henry  W,  Spielman, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 

The  announcement  reads  as  follows; 


(Continued  on  Page  23?) 
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FIRST  FORECAST  INDICATES  NEAR -RECORD  WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP 

A  near-record  1953  world  breadgrain  crop  is  indicated,  on  the  basis 
of  preliminary  reports,  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service* 
The  first  forecast  of  about  255  million  short  tons  of  wheat  and  rye 
combined  compares  with  the  record  outturn  of  about  264  million  tons 
of  these  grains  last  year. 

Significantly,  all  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  are  expected 
to  have  smaller -harvests  than  the  good  1952  outturns,  while  moderately 
larger  totals  are  estimated  for  Europe  and  Africa,    It  is  noted  that  the 
first  forecast  is  •normally  based  on  actual  harvest  returns  for  most  Northern 
hemisphere  countries,  whereas  allowances  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
this  early  in  their  growing  season  represent  only  reasonable  expectations, 
based  or,  information  on  acreage  arid  growing  conditions  to  date, 

••„,  •    The  decline  from  the  1952  breadgrain  total  is  principally  in  wheat, 
though  a  small  decrease. is  also  estimated ,f or  rye*    The  present  forecast  of 
.7,025  million  bushels  of,  wheat  is  255  million  bushels,  or  k  percent,  below, 
the  record . figure  of  7; 290  million  bushels  last  year.    The  bulk  of  the 
reduction  is  in  North  America,  where  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
report  wheat  harvests  less  than  the  l.arge  1952  production.    The  present 
outlook  dees  not  Justify  expectation. of  the  high  1952  production  in  the 
principal  exporting  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Argentina  and 
Australia.    The  current  world  wheat  forecast,  although  somewhat  below  that 
of  last  year,  is  a  billion  bushels  above  the  prewar  average  (1935*39) »    A  • 
sharp  increase  in  the  level  of  production  in  North  America  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  that  increase*    The  gain  in  North  America  is  mainly  attributed 
to  increased  yields  though  a  12  percent  increase  in  acreage  also  contributed 
to  the  large  production  gain, 

•  .  Rye  production,  now  forecast  at  about  1,570  million  bushels,  is  slightly 
less. thai,  in  1952  and  9  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    The  principal 
change  from  the  1952  harvest  is  expected  in  South  America,  where  Argentina's 
unprecedented  crop  last  year  brought  that  continent's  total  to  a  new  high* 

The  wheat  forecast  of  1,785  million  bushels  for  North  America  is 
2.14  million  bushels  less  than  the  1952  harvest.    The  total  supply  for 
the  curren b  season,,  however,  is  larger  than  it  was  for  last  season, 
with  larger '.carry-over  stocks  , in  both  the  United _  States  and  Canada 
more  than  offsetting .reported  crop  reductions  for  those  countries. 
The  United  States'  wheat  production  of  1,169  million  bushels  this 
season,  together  with  carry-over  stocks  of  559  million  bushels,  brings 
total  supply  for  this  country  to  about  1,729  million.  Subtracting 
the  estimated  domestic  requirement  of  about  700  million  bushels,  a 
balance,  of  over, a  billion  bushels  would,  remain  for  export  or  carry- 
over.   Exports.' for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1953  were  about  315  million 
bushels . 
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Canada's  tentative  forecast  of  ?94  million  bushels  of  wheat  is 
9'+  million  bushels  below  the  record  crop  of  688  million  produced  last  year 
but  would  be,  with  that  exception,  Canada's  largest  wheat  harvest.  With 
the  carry-over  of  363  minion  bushels  into  the  current  season,  a  supply 
of  957  million  bushels  is  in  prospect.    After  deducting  normal  domestic 
requirements  of  about  lou  million  bushels,  about  800  million  bushels 
wcula  remain  for  export  or  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  current  season. 
Wheat  ana  wheat  flour  exports  for  the  season  ended  July  1933  were  about  3^5 
million  bushels.    With  the  relatively  large  carry-over  from  the  record  crop 
of  1932  still  on  hand  in  commercial  positions,  it  is  expected  that  farmers 
will  not  be  able  to  ieliver  as  much  grain  to  the  Wheat  Board  as  they 
delivered  last  year. 

Rye  production  in  Worth  America  is  estimated  at  47  million  bushels 
compared  with  Ul  million  in  1952  and  the  prewar  average  of  5'+  million. 
This  reflects  a  sharp  reduction  in  rye  acreage,  which  dropped  from  h.j 
million  acres  during  the  prewar  period  to  2.3    million  in  1953-    A  sharp 
acreage  reduction  in  the  United  States  is  only  partially  offset  by 
increased  acreage  in  Canada. 

Wheat  production  in  Europe  appears  about       million  bushels 
larger  than  in  1952 .    Record  or  near-recora  harvests  in  a  number  of 
Western  European  countries  account  for  the  bulk  uf  the  increase.  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  were  exceptions  to  the  general  increases, 
with  substantial  crop  reductions  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  in  those 
countries.    Countries  establishing  new  records  include  Italy,  Sweden, 
Greece  and  Austria.    A  near-record  outturn  was  reported  for  Portugal  and 
France's  harvest  was  th^  largest  of  recent  years.    Production  in  Eastern 
Europe  appears  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1952. 

Rye  production  in  Europe  is  estimate!  to  be  near  the  1952  level. 
Eastern  Europe,  the  most  important  producing  area  for  rye^  ajjpears  to 
have  about  the  same  total  as  in  1952.    Yields  are  indicated  to  be 
about  the  same  and  acreage  very  slightly  smaller. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  a  sizable  extension  of  wheat  acreage  was 
reported,  probably  at  the  expense  of  rye,  but  the  yields  per  acre 
apparently  were  not  up  to  those  of  last  year  in  most  areas.  Harvesting 
weather  was  favorable  in  early  August  but  less  favorable-  later  in  the 
month  when  th^re  were  extensive  rains.     In  some  regions  harvesting  was 
delayed,  with  increased  crop  losses  probable. 

The  wheat  outturn  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  total  about  the  same 
as  last  year's  harvest.    Conditions  varied  widely  within  the  area  with 
many  increases  offsetting  reductions  in  other  countries  of  that 
Continent.    New  record  outturns  are  reported  especially  for  Turkey 
where  the  current  estimate  of  275  million  bushels  tops  the  previous 
record  of  239  million  reported  last  year.     Definite  information  is  not 
available  for  China,  the  ranking  wheat  producer  of  the  area,  but  reports 
indicate  a  smaller  harvest  than  last  year  despite  an  acreage  increase. 
Slightly  better  growing  conditions  in  India,,  together  with  an  acreage 
increase  brought  production  moderately  above  the  1952  harvest  though  it  is 
still  well  below  average.    Pakistan,  in  contrast,  reports  a  smaller  crop, 
attributed  to  smaller  acreage  and  lower  yields.    Rye  production  is  of 
minor  importance  in  Asia,  and  little  change  from  the  good  1952  crop  is 
estimated. 
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Foreign  Crops  una.  Markets 


Conditions  varied  in  Africa,  with  best  //heat  harvests  being  reported 
for  Egypt  «here  an  all-time  high  of  $6.Q  million  bushels  is  reported  and 
in  French  Morocco,  with  a  near-record  crop  of  36,5 • million.    A  substantial 
shift  of  land  from  cotton  to  wheat  mainly  accounts  for  "the  large  harvest 
in  Egypt '.    Algeria  and  Tunisia  show  smaller  acreage  than  last  year, 
bringing  total  production  down,    Yields  were  below  those  of  1952  in 
Algeria  but  were  higher  in  Tunisia.    Little  information  is  yet  available 
on  the  outlook  for  the  crop' in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  other 
important  producer  of  the  area.    The  harvest  begins  in  November  in  that 
Southern  Hemisphere  country.    Rye  is  of  no  significance  in  this  area. 

The  outlook  in  other  important  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  is 
generally  favorable.    Seeding  took  place  under  favorable  conditions 
in  Argentina,  and  a  good  acreage  increase,  possibly  about  10  percent 
over  the  1952  see dings,  is  estimated.    Growing  conditions  have  been 
reported  mostly  favorable.    In  Australia  unfavorable  weather  hampered 
operations  at  seeding  time  and  acreage  is  probably  little  larger  than 
the  acreage  harvested  last  ".year*    Growing  conditions  have  been  variable 
and  the  present  outlook  is  for  yields  below  the  high  yields  of  last 
season. 

This  is  one  of  a  Scries  of  r.-gulurly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

PORTUGAL'S  RICE  CROP 
REDUCED  BY  DROUGHT 

Portugal's  1953  harvest  (September-October )  of  rough  rice  is  fore- 
cast officially  at  250  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  13  percent  from 
239  million  pounds  in  1952,    The  estimate  of  '/c3/00Q  acres  planted  this 
year  showj  a  moderate  decrease  from  the  32,000  acres  in  1952.  This 
was  due  to  an  exceptionally  dry  spring  that  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  irrigation  water  in  reservoirs.    Then  unusually  hot  and  dry  weather 
through  July  and  early  August  adversely  affected  the  yields  per  acre 
to  be  harvested. 

The  new  crop  will  be  about  sufficient  for  Portugal's  domestic 
consumption,  and  it  is  expected  that  rice  will  not  be  available  for 
export  in  the  1953-51+  marketing  year.    The  country's  record  exports 
in  1952  totaled  ^9  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  of  which 
37  million  pounds  were  exported  to  Indonesia,  and  5  million  pounds  to 
Japan . 

Note:    See  also  GRAIN  TRADE  NOTES  (page  221)  for  additional  brief  items 
on  rice. 

CORRECTION:  In  item,  "U.K.  Reports  Good  Grain  Outturn"  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  September  l*+>  reference  to  an  all-time 
wheat  production  in  1953  should  have  read  "in  I9V3". 
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CEYION'S  COPRA,  COCONUT  OIL    .....  -  -  ' 

EXPORTS  DOWN.  ONE -FOURTH.  "■  K*i  ■  '  ■■■  >' 

Exports  from. Ceylon  of  copra-  and  coconut  oil  in  terms  of  copra  equiva- 
lent, totaled  81,2^2  long  tons  during  the  first  half  of  '1953>  according .to 
E.  Fernand,  American  Embassy,  Colombo.    This  is  a  decline  of  one-fourth 
from  the  103,Vf6.  tons  exported' during  January -June  1952  and  is  about 
M-0  percent  of  the  210,115  tons  exported  in  the  year  1952. 

Coconut  oil  exports,  totaling  ky,106  tons,  were  down  9  percent  from 
1952.    Copra  exports  dropped  sharply  to  3>296  tons  against  22,490  in  1952. 
The  principal  oil  customers  were  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Canada.  China, 
after  having  entered  the  market  for  the  first  time  during  the  first 
quarter,  with  purchases  of  200  tons,  bought  1,925  tons  during  the  second 
quarter.    While  India  took  the  bulk  of  the  copra,  its  purchases  dropped 
sharply  during  the  second  quarter.    Trade  sources  anticipated  increased 
sales  to  India  in.  the  third . quarter,  however,  because  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment lowered  the  import  duty  on  copra  effective  June  28,-  '1953'  from  25  per  - 
cent,  ad  valorem  (standard)  and  15  percent  ad  valorem  (preferential,  for 
British  "colonial" ' produce )  to  15  and  5  percent,  respectively. 

While. 'exports'  of  "desiccated  coconut  increased  sharply  in  the  second 
quarter,  January- June,  exports  of  23,013  tons  were  9  percent  less  than  dur- 
ing the  first  half. of  1952.    Over  one-half  of  the'  desiccated  coconut  was 
purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom.    The .major  markets  for  the  remainder 
were  "Western  Germany,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  Netherlands.. 

Decreased  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1953  were  a  reflection  of  the  drop  of  about  20  percent  in  qoconut  produc- 
tion, attributed  to  .insufficient 'and:  poor  distribution  of  rainfall  during 
the  latter  part  of  1952.    Production  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  however,  because  of  recent  rains. 

The  best  estimate  ,of  production  in  Ceylon  in  a  normal  year  is  about 
2  billion  coconuts, ■ one -half  of  which  is  consumed  locally  as  fresh  nuts 
or  in. some  processed  form  and  one -half  is  available  for  export." 

It  is  reported  that  increased  offerings  from  the  Philippines  and  the 
recent  Korean  truce  negotiations  have  affected  the  foreign 'market  in  coco- 
nut produce,  .where  prices,  have  tended.' to  be  easier.    As'  a  result' a  gradual 
decline,  .in  prices  has  been  ■  registered  locally  in'  copra  and 'coconut  oil. 

Coconut  oil  which  brought  l,k?0  rupees  per.tOn  (l3«6  cents  per  pound.) 
at  the  end  of  April  and  fluctuated  between  1,300  and  1,375  rupees  (12.2 
and  12.9  cents)  in  May  dropped  to  1,100  rupees  (10. 3  cents)  at  the  end  , of 
June.    Copra  also  declined  from  a  high  of  217- . 50 -rupees  per  candy  ($182  . 
per  long  ton)  at  the  end  of  April  to  185  rupees  (^155)  at  the  end 'of 'the 
second  quarter.    The  price  of  desiccated  coconut  reached  a  high  for  the 
second  quarter  of  0.62  rupees  (13..O,  cents)  per  pound  on    May  22  but  by  the 
end  of  June  the  'quotation  had  dropped  io.,0.^  rupees  ..  (lO .  3  cents ). 

(Table  on  following  page ) 
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PAKISTAN  JUTE-- (Continued  from  Page  228) 

"The1  Ministry  of -Commerce  announce • that  in  view  of  the  improved 
;  '•;     position  of  the  jute  market  there  will  be  no.  control  0x1  internal 
I  ,  •..  prices  of  jute,  and  no  Support  Scheme  for  the;  jute  season  1953-5^  • 

There  will  also  be  no  minimum  export  'prices  in  force  but  the  State 
;.■       Bank  of  Pakistan  will  continue  to  exercise  the  usual  check  on  export 
prices  in  consultation  with  the  Jute  Board  in  the  light  of  market 
trends.  , .There  .will  be  no  change  in  export  duties  on  long  jute 
cuttings  and  habbi  jabbi  but  ari  export"duty  of  Rs .  5  per  bale  of 
•        xUO0  lbs.  (equivalent  to  about  3/8  cent  per  pound;)  will  be  levied 
■  on  cut  ropes.  ;'  .-. 


"Export  during  1953-5'-!-  season,  will  continue  ton 'Open  General  License 
for  the  countries  in  the  American    Account  Area  and  Argentine.  For 
other  countries  export  licenses  will  be  automatically  issued  by  the 
Jute  Board,  on  application.    Jute  in  the  border  area  will  be  purchased 
through  the  Co-operative  Societies."  '.'  '■ 

GRAIN  TRADE  NOTES --(Continued  from  Page  22 l)         i  j 

Australia  at  Deadlock  Over  Wheat  Stabilisation  Plan :    Failure  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  of  Australia  and  the  Governments  of  the  various 
States  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  over  extension  of  the  Wheat  Stabilization 
Plan  of  19^-8,  which  expires  with  the  end  of  the  1952-53  marketing  season, 
is  reported  as  "interfering  seriously  with -plans'-f or  the;  orderly  marketing 
of  the  1953-5^  crop.    The  Commonwealth  Government  late  in ■  August  warned 
that  lacking  such  an  agreement,  wheat  price 1  stabilization  would  be  ended, 
marketing  of  the  new  crop  would  be  difficult,  and  functioning  of  the 
Australian  Wheat  'Board  after  September  30- would-be  only  to  finalize  pools 
for  past  crops . 

•  -   •   -       '    •  •  >  ■    •   >  ■•  ■.   ■  j  '  1 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  INEDIBLE 

TALLOW  AND  'GREASE'  INCREASE  "  *   "'!  "  '  '  j 

United  States  exports  of  inedible  tallow-,  greases,;  and  oils  in  the 
first  6-  months  of  1953  totaled  .271,399  short  .tons.,,  or  Uk  percent  above 
the  188,517  tons  shipped  during  January-June  1952-  .  Total  exports  in 
calendar  year  1952  .wexe  a  record  .  373*751  tons..    If  the  higher  rate  of 
exports  is  reasonably  maintained  during  the  current  6-month  period, 
195-3  exports  will  be . well,  in  excess,  of  500,000  .tons. 

.   'Compared  with  last  year,  shipments  to  Europe  more  than  doubled 
wiih(  the', heaviest  volumes  to  Italy,  Western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
: Japan  received  -  the ' largest  single  volume  with  an  annual  rate  of  around 
100,000  tons.    The  sharp  increase  to  Europe  and  Japan  was  partially 
offset  by  decreased  exports  to  North  American  countries,  particularly 
Mexico  and.  Canada.  •  .  '  .  .  . 

•  -  •   •       •   •     (Table  on 'following.' page) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  inedible  animal  tallow,  greases,  and  oils, 
by  country  of  destination,  average  1935-39*  annual  1950-1952,  and 

January- June  1952-53 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of 
destination 


:  Average 
:  1935-39 


1930 


1951 


1952  1/ 


Jaauary-Juae 


1952, 


1953  ij 


North  America:  : 
British  Vest  Indies . . . . :  3 
Canada 2, 176 

Cuba..  o  »...:  538 

Dominican  Republic .,...:  132 

El  Salvador  .:  2/ 

Guatemala ...... 98 

Mexico..........  ;:  133 

Other.  :  177 

Total.  ...j 

South  America:  : 


1+1 
1 

19 

9L 


Chile.....  : 

Colombia  : 

Ecuador ••.....••....»••: 

Peru.  : 

Other  :  

Total ......e... :  

Europe :  : 
Austria.,..............:  3/ 

Belgium-Luxembourg .....: 

France.  •;•»•: 

Germany  (W ostern) ...... i^J 

Ireland..........  : 

Italy.  ....: 

Netherlands.  . : 

Norway ............,....: 

Switzerland.  : 

United  Kingdom. ........: 

Yugoslavia  ... ••.......•.: 

Other...........  :_ 

Total..........:  

Asia:  1  : 

Japan.  : 

Korea..  ...........: 

Philippine,  Republic  of: 
Taiwan  (Formosa) : 

Other   i...:__ 

Total1. .........  105 

Africa:  : 

Egypt  ...«.......:  2 

Southern  Rhodesia, ..... : 

Union  of  South  Africa..:  7 

Other  : 

Total..  :  9 

Oceania  ,. ........ :  48 

Grand  total....:  5,162 


250 

35 

•1*9  • 
1 

154 

■  602 
49 
56 
257 

"i 
J* 

115 
1,649 


51 
25 
2£. 


1 

27 

3-5 


2L 


11 


k 
30 


46 
13 


o 


32 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  .5  ton 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 


148 
561 
991 
977 

us 
711 
574 
960 


1,900 

19,732 
16,999 

526 

1,040 
13A33 


1,861 
14,072 
1^,303 
2,309 
1,652 
2,609 
22,81+8 
1,916 


oi,57Q 


717 
10,524 

7,955 
994 
l,l4l 
1,207 

21,439 
776 


m 


191 
129 
960 

731 


2,258 

1,587 
1,420 

3A51 
684 


011 


9,ioo 


918 
5,oUo 
2,221 
5,583 
1^17 


300 

2,499 
1,399 
3,034 
898 


0T130 


999 
192 

319 
702 
254 

hie 
516 
^35 
758 
821 
572 
234 


281 


5,842 

30,513 
2,128 

13,^70 

3,273 
47,563 
5,436 
974 
8,366 
3>78l 
7,013 
2^10 


111m 


19 


3,400 
21,462 

1,454 
17,365 

2,969 
55,252 
26,452 

1,960 
16,971 

10, -016 

6,820 

■-68,270 


I,  191 

10,0l4 
9 

5,024 
1,473 
26,337 

II,  652 
1,670 

9,127 
3,946 
21 

Oil 


0), 


75,043 


910 

302 
405 
325 


28,315 
2,390 
5,313 
4,259 
'I 


67,540 
2,022 
4,538 
4,671 
6,202 


2+2 


5|220 


23,059 
2,022 
2,235 
1,063 
2,645 


o 


cM 


,079 


726 
094 
301 
480 


4,348 
2,055 
18,579 
3,363 


601 


28,850 


16,052 

2,053 
23,320 

2,283 


43,708 


9,588 
900 
13,380 
643 


24,511 


267,805 


268,222:  373/751 


188,517 


16 


L0 


2 

15 

3 

31 
1 

39 
30 
1 

18 
3 
3 


152 


53 
2 
2 
2 
2 


^3 


11 
15 


28 


271 


3/  Austria  included  with  German; 
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■  '  "WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 

Dairy  Products  1    Wholesale  prices,  at  specif  "led  markets 

September ;  1953,  with  comparisons 
,. .  •  '  r  (U;  S,  cents  per 'pound) 


Butter      .  t  '    Cheese. 


Country,  mar  Viet  and 
description 

•  Date 

!          :  Quotations 

;:,...;          :  Quotations 

:Price :  Month 
t          i  earlier 

:  Year 
j-earlier 

•    Date  .:Br.ioei  .Month 
;   ;     . .  5.  .  ...    . pearlier 

:  Year 
:  earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
national'  .butter  l/ 
Rat  ion  Tar  ie  tie  s"  i  / 

•.Sept.  V 

9  * 

1  « 

I  • 
>  • 

!  4.1.0:  36,4 

{'  36.4 

•  •  • 

;               •  - '  •: 

•  «...   .  , , .  • ,  _ 

:3ep.t...  hi           •  ;25-.0, 

t  ' 22.8 

'■*  -  H  - — —  1  — «- 

Australia  .  '(Sydney)  .:. 
Choi c est  .butter  '.    .<«  '■• 
Choicest  cheddar' 

:Septv  4- 

i  * 

1  .  • 

1  41.8:  ■  '41.3 

mm            *  — 

i  41.6 

:     •  .-.:•.  >  :   • 

»                «  f  .J  -  ■         -■.  * 

•                                        •                              9  • 

:Scpt.-l.:-25-.7*'  25;*,V, 

:  25.7 

Irish  Republic;  (Dublin) 
Creamery : butter 

:Sept.  2 

:  55.0:  55.0 

•            mm  • 

:  .  50.4 

I       ..        .  {  ...  v  . 

:      .  v  .»:,-•-' » 1 » ■■«*'•,'' 

sSept, .2:  36*8? • *3@>"§r 

23.3 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

:Aug.-  27 

;■  42,0:2/  42.0 

:  ,  '42,7 

:      .  i .  r*  •  *  *  * » 

►  *         *■               *               mm               •  » 

►  •  » 

France  (Paris)  j 
Cliarentes  Creamery      '  : 
butter  ' 

Aug.  27 

1  • 
• 

:  70.4:  80.4 

:  95.9: 

:      :  .  •  •  .t  ?       •  • 

»                                        ■            m  1 

;         .-^ .  . .      « *  v;  * v  : 

Germany  (Kempten)           '  • 
M;arkenbut:ter  ; 

Aug.  2oj 

1                •  1 
*               *  •  i 

1  • 

:  59. 4".:  56.3: 

:  ■  59*5: 

,     fm-    *     *9*    *  "~ 

United  States    ■  : 
92rscore  creamery  (H.Y.); 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  i 

Aug,  21 ! 

• 

1                •  1 
»                *  1 

*  nn -  -si       0*5-  6 ! 

.   •  7  5.5 « 

 '.—  * '  : 

:      «'V'*:«r  -•■  •  1"       '  : 

Aug;  -21: -34o:-  '35.0'  : 

40.0 

Netherlands ? (Leeuwarden) : 
Creamery  butter       •  : 
Full  cream  Go uda  '  • 
Edam  40  percent           '  : 

Aug.  29: 

•  • 

•  # 

• 

46.1:  '46.1: 

•  1 

•  _  4 

•  < 

•  . .  :  : 

'  ; 

'  mm             m             mm          ■  *                   mm  * 
'mm  • 

Aug.  .21:  -23^:.  •  "22/9  'i 
Aug,  ■Qlt'Ql.yz-'ZQ:?  *: 

23.1 
25.5 

Belgium  (Has'selt)  : 

Aug..  27  J 

7O    c  .'         7  c;    O  , 
1  O.p  .          /  J.' J  , 

,  73,8.; 

•                           •  • 

Canada  (Montreal)   ■   '- 

1st  grade  creamery  4/ 
Ontario  white  5/ 

:Aug.  23 

I   58.9:  58.6 

!  59.3: 

t                             4                      *  * 

Aug.:  23*:-  •27-.9:t  •  07>4r  1 

<  '31.4 

TJ  Ministry  of  Food  first-hand  selling  price.  2/  Accounting- price  based  on' average 
returns  from  exports'.  Ex -factory.    4/    Jobbing  quotations.    5/    f.o.b.  factory 


So\trce:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Comm-it-teo-.. 
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URUGUAYAN  WOOL 
PRACTICALLY  ALL  SOLD 

Although  wool  shipments  continued  to  decrease  during  August,  being 
approximately  3.3. percent  below  those  of  July,  the  major  portion  of 
remaining  stocks  moved  into  export  channels  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  the  principal  destinations. 
Most  shipments  wera:  of  the  coarser  grades;  only  occasional  offerings  of 
superior  wool  being  made.    Actual  shipments  of  tops  were  almost  identical 
to  those  of  the  previous  month  with  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  the  principal  purchasers.    Despite  the  application 
of  countervailing  duties  in  the  United  States  on  Uruguayan  wool  tops, 
29*+  bales  of  this  commodity  were  exported  to  that  destination. 

Actual  shipments  of  wool  of  all  types  during  August  amounted  to 
10,187  bales  bringing  shipment  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year  to 
251,165  bales  as  compared  to  87,011  bales  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  wool  year.    Of  the  total  shipments,  processed 
wool  in  one  form  or  another  amounted  to  ^7,752  bales,  actual  tops 
shipments  having  totalled  1+2,067.    Greasy  and  washed  wool  constituted 
the  balance.    The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  purchaser. 


WOOL:    Exports  from  Uruguay  by  country  of  destination, 
October  1,  1952  -  August  31,  1953 


Country  of 

:  Greasy 

Other 

destination 

;    &  washed 

Tops  , 

:  processed 

',  Total 

:  Bales 

;  Bales 

Bales 

:  Bales 

United  Kingdom 

!           79,152  i 

5,153  : 

i  hl'S 

:       81+,  718 

United  States 

:  53,^-15 

9,973  ; 

k,±9k 

:  67,182 

Be lgium 

13,131  ! 

:       3,991  : 

:  718 

:  17,890 

Germany  j 

:        l6,l3l  - 

:          597  : 

:                8  ) 

:  17,508 

Holland 

:         8,080  ! 

;       6,705  : 

98 

:  1^,883 

Italy 

:  11,655 

1,695  ! 

:  13,350 

Japan  < 

2,669 

:       3,502  ; 

:  11,171 

France  ; 

8,821  i 

:               43  • 

8,861+ 

Switzerland  : 

1,7^7  : 

1       2,917  : 

Ilk  : 

:  S778 

Sweden  j 

3,337  ! 

1,003  ! 

!  ^,3^5 

Others 

^53  i 

1,926  ! 

97  . 

6,^76 

.  Total 

203,^13  1 

^2,067  ! 

5,635  ! 

251,165 

AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP 
NUMBERS  UP  5  PERCENT 


Reports  received  from  all  Australian  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Western  Australia,  indicate  that  sheep  numbers  on  March  31  were 
up  5  percent  over  a  year  earlier.    If  this  same  trend  materializes 
in  Western  Australia,  which  is  likely,  total  sheep  numbers  in 
Australia  will  approach  the  record  numbers  of  I9I+I.    At  the  higher  fleece 
weights  prevailing  in  the  last  2  seasons,  wool  production  this  season 
will  be  substantially  above  any  previous  year. 
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SHEEP:    Numbers  in  4  Australian  States,  March  31,  1952 
and  1953  and  percentage  comparisons 


State 

:        4?5a"  j 

'1953 

Percent 
change 

Thousands  : 

Thousands. 

New  South  Wales        •  • 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia        . :: 
Tasmania-  : 

,  f 

53,67b  .: 

.          21,537.  : 
, .     l6,lo4  : 

11,470  : 

•           2,339  : 

01 t 4ol 
21,363  • 
'  17,035 
12,040 
2,422 

\  ''in 

-  1 

'    /  5 
.  /  5. 

Total  above  States- 

105,166  : 

110,326 

/  5 

Source 


Respective  State  Statisticians . 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 

MARKET  STRONG  .  '  •, 

The  1953-5^-  wool  selling  season  opened  on  August  31  in  Sydney  on  e 
firm  and  optimistic  note,  according  to  T.  C.  M.  Robinson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Sydney.    Auctions  in  Sydney,'  Adelaide,  and 
Brisbane  during  .the  first  2  weeks  of  the  current  ..season  brought  good 
buying  competition  and  prices  which  compared  favorably  with  prices  at 
the  close  of  last  season. 


Wool  Prices : 


Average  raw  -wool  costs,  clean,  on  Australian 

auction  floor's,  *  by  quality  -  class  if  icati'ohs<,  

week  ending. July  3,  and  weeks  ending  September 
4  and  11,  1953' 


(U.S.  dollars 


per  pound) 

Week  ended 


July 

September 

,       -     ;  3 

4 

11 

Super  70' s 

1.85 

:  1.89 

i.92 

Ave.  70's 

1-75 

1.80 

I.83 

Super,  64  fs  ""■ 

■\    ■  1.77  ,' 

1.77 

Ave.  64 's 

1-59  " 

■  ■   1.62  ...... 

1.61 

Super  60 's 

1.51 

1.55  7." 

1.54 

Ave .  bO 1 s 

1.40 

1.46  • 

I.45 

Good  58 Is 

,'  1.27 

■  1.31  " 

1.31 

Good  56 1 s 

.  0.99 

1.00 

1.00 

Good  50 's 

0.59 

O.87 

0.87 

Source:    Australian  Wool  Realization  Commission. 
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U.S.  EGG  AND 

POULTRY  TIRADE  l/ 

Exports  of  shell  eggs  from  the  United  States  in  1952  reached  1.3 
million  cases  and  continued  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years.  About 
531,000  cases  were  exported  during  the  first  half  of  1953  as  compared 
to  653,000  cases,  in  the  first  half  of  .1952,  indicating  that  the  higher 
United  States  prices  prevailing  this  season  have  tended  to  curtail 
exports. 

Exports  of  baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs  and  other  breeding  Block  have 
also  increased  during  recent  years.    On  the  other  hand  exports  of  process© 
eggs  and  poultry  have  tended  downward, 

United  States  Exports  of  Poultry  Products 
Averages  1937-39  and  19U6-5O,  annuel  1953.-52 


Commodity 

Unit 

;  1937-39 

19U6-50 

1951  ; 

1952 

Eggs  in  the  shell,....,' 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh' 
or  frozen. .,.....■..,.' 

1,000  doz. 

1,000  lbs, 
tt 

1! 
tt 
If 

i    2,369  i 
:       1/  ! 
\2j  217 

i    .  1,991 
:  1/ 

:  105 

i  30,9531 

9,613' 
.  ^9,335" 

:  10,002: 
i  3,^38: 

21 ,0291 
:  362: 
1+8,621  i 

IS  3^6  5 
.  2,103: 

!  1,339: 

336 
6,l60 

7,023 
1,632 

y 

1/    Not  separately  clas* 

Jified.  2/ 

Reported  as  "Eggs  and  yoll 

:s,  fr  >zen, 

dried  or  canned1 


3/ 


ssification  for  1952  shows  10, 95' >,  000 


baby  chicks  and  2,22^,000  pounds  of  other  live  poultry. 


1/    Additional  information  is  available  in  circular  FFE-1-53,  Trend? 
in  Unitedi  States  Egg  and  Poultry  Trade,  September  28,  1953,  available 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.-  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D,  C. 


CUBA  TO  PERMIT  EXPORTS  OF 
CEBU  AND  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


In  a  decree  just  released  the  government  of  Cuba  has  announced  that 
limited  exportation  of  Cebu  and  Brown  Swiss  breeding  animals  would  be 
permitted  from  that  country. 

An  annual  ojuota  of  100  male  and  20  female  Cebu  and  50  male  and  10 
female  Brown  Swiss  animals  hat:  been  established*    The  animals  Will  be 
accompanied  by  an  official  registry  of  pedigree  and  a  veterinary  certifi- 
cate stating  thoy  are  fr :o  >f  contagious  disease. 

Federal  and  state  regulations  in  the  United  States  govern  importa- 
tions.   As  cattle  ticks  exist  in  Cuba,  American  importers  are  advised  to 
contact  State  and  Federal  disease  control  officials  before  proceeding 
with  their  plans. 
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URUGUAY  REDUCES  EXCHANGE  RATE  ON  MEAT 
EXTRACT  AND  CANNED  CORNED  BEEF 
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Two  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  during  August  '. 
of  this  year  which  were  important  to  the  country's  meat  packers.    The  first 
was  a  reduction  in  the  exchange  rate  on  meat  extract  from  2.35  to  2.05. 
pesos  to  the  dollar  and  the  second 'was  the  reduction  on  canned  corned  beef' 
from  2.3S  to  1,93  pesos  to  the  dollar,    The  first  measure  was  taken  in 
recognition  of  the  marked  increase  in  demand  for  the  extract  for  medical  use 
while  the  second  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  halt  the  slaughter  of  fat 
chilled  type  beef  for  use 'in  corned  beef  production.    The  reduction  in 
exchange  rate  lessens  the  incentive  to  export  these  products. 

LONDON  WOOL  AUCTION 
SEES  KEEN  COMPETITION 

Prices  at  the.  opening  week  London  Wool  Auction/  September  series, 
were  lower  for  fine  wool  and.,  higher  under  keen  competition  for  crossbreds . 
On  a  clean  basis;  6k}  s -70- *s-  averaged  $1.89  compared  with  $1.96  for  closing 
week  of  the  July  ■  series .  ''Fine  crqssbreds  5^'s  were  .$1.10  compared  with 
$1.06  and  46' s  averaged  $,'90  compared  with  $.85  in  July."'  ' 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN 

MEXICO  DOWN  12  PERCENT       :  ■  : 

Mexico's  1953-5^-.  cotton  crop  'of  about  1.1  million  bales  (of  £00  pounds 
gross)  is  about  12  percent,  below  that  of  a  year  ago  (1,250)560  bales), 
according  to  a  report  from-  Paul  G..:  Minneman,. :  Agricultural  .Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Mexico. City.    Exports  of  1,027,000  bales 'in  1952-53  (July -June) 
were  the  largest  on  record,  leaving  negligible  stocks  on  hand  June  3Q  other 
than  stocks  in  mills.    Consumption  remains  fairly  stable  at  around  320,000 
bales  annually.    Thus  it  appears  that  the . amount  available' for' export  in 
1953-5^'j  aH  from  the  new  crop,  may  amount  to  less  than  800,000  bales. 
This  quantity  is  expected  to  be  sold  readily  because  Mexican  Cotton  is 
usually  offered  at,  discounts  of  around  "a  cent  a  pound  below  the4  United 
States  market. 

Harvested  acreage  in  1953-5!^  is  estimated  at  about  1,785,000  acres 
after  abandonment  of  about  250,000  acres  of  unirrigated  cotton  acreage  in 
the  drought-stricken  Matamoros  area.    The  1952-53  harvested  area  has  been 
revised  to  1,937*000  acres.    Acreage  was  down  in  all  areas  but  most  of  the 
decline  in  production  is  attributed  to  the  effect  of 'severe  drought  on 
unirrigated  cotton  plantings  in  the  Matamoros -Re ynosa  region.    Mexicali  . 
was  the  heaviest  producing  area  in  1953-5^  with  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
326,000  bales,  followed  by  Sonora-Sinaloa,  and  Laguna,  with  2^5*000  bales 
each  and  Matamoros -Reynosa  with  1^6; 000. 
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About  600,000  acres  were  planted  in  the  Matamoros  area  in  1952  and 
773*000  in  1953  but  severe  drought  in  both  years  resulted  in  harvested 
acreages  of  only  560,000  and  537*000  acres,  respectively.    Early  estimates 
of  the  1953  crop  in  this  area  averaged  above  U00,000  bales c    About  1,01*0,000 
acres  in  this  area,  including  257*000  acres  irrigated,  were  prepared  for 
planting  cotton,  773*000  were  planted  and  only  537*000  were  harvested* 
Rainfall  during  the  first  5  months  (includes  planting  and  growing  seasons) 
of  1953  amounted  to  only  1,56  inches  compared  with  a  long-time  average  of 
8.8l  inches. 

Cotton  pickers  were  paid  10  to  12  centavos  per  kilogram  (50  to  60  cents 
per  100  pounds)  compared  with  about  $2.00  per  100  pounds  in  Texas.  However, 
picking  wages  in  some  low-yield  areas  ranged  as  high  as  50  centavos  ($2.62). 
Most  of  the  picking  in  this  area  was  completed  by  July  15«    Only  60  of  the 
101  gins  in  the  Matamoros-Reynosa  area  were  in  operation  this  year. 

Growers  on  unirrigated  land,  after  2  years  of  poor  yields  and  heavy 
losses,  have  not  been  able  to  meet  heavy  financial  obligations  assumed 
during  this  period  and  may  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  in 
195^  for  lack  of  further  credit.    Interest  rates  were  as  high  as  25  to  30 
percent.    The  cotton  growers  association  in  this  area  estimates  its  losses 
on  the  1953  crop  at  3.00  million  pesos  ($11.6  million). 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Mexico  in  1952-53  (July-June)  reached  a  record 
level  of  1,027,000  bales  compared  with  9^1,000  a  year  ago  and  8^0,000  in 
1950-51.    The  1952-53  exports  were  valued  at  1,155  million  pesos  ($13U,lU6,00O) 
which  together  with  2k  million  pesos  ($2,787,000)  worth  of  linters  accounted 
for  22  percent  of  Mexico's  total  exports  in  1952-53*    Mexican  cotton  is  all 
transshipped  through  United  States  ports  except  that  moving  from  the  Sonora- 
Sinaloa  area  which  in  1952-53  amount -d  to  lOl,000  bales. 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  haiid  July  1,  1953*  the  beginning  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  were  reported  to  be  negligible  except  for  mill  stocks. 
Exports  during  the  current  marketing  year  will  be  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  new  crop  and  may  total  less  than  800,000  bales  if  320,000  to 
325,000  bales  are  reserved  for  local  mills. 


